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THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
By Paul de Rousier. 

Translated by permission of the Author. 

I. 


The teaching of geography has been considerably modified 
during the last few years. I still remember the dry list of 
names placed before my eyes in my childhood, under pretext 
of making me understand my geography lesson. It was an 
extraordinary medley of proper names, in which all the 
straits, capes, gulfs of a given part of the world were 
successively passed under review. The Skager-Rack, 
(xibraltar, the Bosphorous jostled each other in the memory 
of the pupil without his having any idea where to locate 
them, for geography must above all be learned from books ; 
the atlas was merely consulted by the curious, but, in order 
to know the lesson, all that was needful was to go steadily 
t rough the lists given in the books — for example, to recite 

* 6 ^ a P es E uro P e > from North Cape to Cape Matapan. 
e ave no ' v abandoned this method. Now school children 

wor wit atlases, they have large wall-maps in the class- 
,00ms, aa are required to identify the names which they 
earn wit t e corresponding point upon the map. Moreover 

• ! Uempt * S made to make the teaching of geography 

th P r ? S ln ^ t0 them - ihe pupils are taught something ot 
of thl Ue l^ enc t ° f geo & ra P h y> that is, the description 
formation V ^ initiated into the history of the 
is exnlii °i cont * nents > °f the upheaval of mountains; it 
river, there a* 0 /, 6 ™ , Why they meet > here, with a great 
granhiral \ and Sandy desert; and thus the geo- 

together bv e ai S . stored ln the memory are connected 

V a rational process. They perceive that the 
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snowy summits, the great water courses, have not been dis- 
tributed over the surface of the globe by a vague caprice ; 
they recognize in the situation of each a part of a great 
whole, and the effect of general laws. 

In this way, advances have been made in two directions 
at once : first, in the scientific sense, because, for a mere 
exercise of memory is substituted the knowledge of some 
of the laws which produce the order of the universe, and 
in the pedagogic sense also, because more is taught, and 
more easily. 

But, in entering on this new and more efficient course, 
the teacher of actual geography has encountered a difficulty 
unknown to the ancient system and which results in some 
confusion. 

Formerly, physical geography comprehended only the 
situation of the country, that is to say, its boundaries, its 
latitude and longitude, its minerals, hydrographies, and 
the form of its contours, capes, gulfs, straits. They added 
to that, under the name of political geography, the table 
of administrative divisions, and that was all. 

But to-day, the mode of teaching is quite different. It 
had been thought, with much justice, that the description 
of the earth embraces a far wider field, and little by little, 
the indications of a crowd of other elements have been in- 
troduced into the atlas. 

First with regard to geology. The exterior form ot the 
earth, the quality of the surface soil, the nature of its com- 
position, are very intimately bound up with the sub soil, 
with the geological revolutions, ot which geography must 
make some mention ; and then, in the sub-soil are orme 
oil wells, mines of metal, pits of petroleum, &c., whose 
presence is the cause of important modifications o t 
surface, and interest in a direct manner the inhabitants ot 
the globe. A certain knowledge ot geology, tun, uou 
appear necessary, both to understand and to comp 

study of the earth. . , 

Meteorology also claims a place. W e cannot x, c 
know the earth, and how it is formed, if we are ignoran of 
the phenomena of heat and cold, their intensity , t eir c ura > 
their influence on man, and the reciproca actions o \ 

and water on these phenomena in a won, tie <_om m 

2b 
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influence of atmospheric conditions to which the inhabitants 
of the earth are subjected. Whether you go to the Antilles 
or to Canada, to India or Siberia, you must protect yourselves 
from extreme cold or extreme heat, so that youi mode of ljf e 
is completely changed. 

The persistence of certain winds produces the arid desert, 
while the beneficent influence of others contributes to great 
fertility of soil. Certain tracts of the globe are devastated at 
frequent intervals by fearful cyclones. How can we pass 
over such important facts in silence ? Without even going to 
extremes, we may enquire what effect does climate produce 
on the products of the soil, and on the physical constitution 
of the human race, and other races of animals. For all these 
reasons it is indispensable that geography when properly 
taught, must deal with information regarding atmospheric 
influence. It must also give an account of vegetable production 
and animal life in all countries. We must not ignore the fact 
that the table land of central Asia is a vast grassy steppe, 
where herds of horses and goats graze, according to the 
herbage; that the reindeer can only live on the toundas of 
Siberia ; that the forests of South America only harbour birds. 

I hese are not merely curious details : they are the charac- 
teristic features of the physiognomy of each of these countries; 
H is through them that the pupil is enabled to grasp the 
differences that exist between neighbouring countries, and to 
istinguish them. If the teacher does not throw each of 
ese eatures into bold relief, the pupil’s attention will flag, 
owing to t e monotonous repetition of facts which are lifeless 
co ourless , or if he succeeds in surmounting these 
^ aC 1 ls memo, 7 retentive enough to store up a 
Fueoia- en AT C °? setlic ^formation, Arabs, Lapps, Chinese, 

. , , nS> 1 a ° ns ’ Belgians, Dahomeans and Englishmen 

he woubT t0 > lmt ,° ^'^ er mer ely through individual caprice; 
which earh^f '1° 1< ^ < a °* tdie different physical conditions in 
Unbolt e T Pe ° Ple eXistS ‘ Consequently, it is impor- 
coumriel h Te Y ° f Orations of the life in these 

traffic in reindeer on th^E^ the , men is devoted to fishing, to 
small crame on Te , i SWs ° f the Arctic ° cean ’ to huntin? 
on ^ 8 ^. t t d b ‘? ks ° f th * Ama -n, or to rearing cattle 

varied productions tend m T ^ ° th6r hand ’ countnes wlth 

progress and refinement in culture. 
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Thus geology, meteorology, botany and zoology have 
been by turns called in to aid geography. All these sciences 
furnish elements of knowledge as regards physical conditions. 
Although this introduction of four new elements is legitimate, 
it necessarily means a considerable complication in the study 
of geography ; yet no part of these teaches other than 
physical geography. 

But the earth is especially interesting in connection with 
the human race, and the elements furnished by nature for the 
use of man, as a rule are only apparent when man is making 
use of them ; thus geographers are not satisfied with 
considering the earth as a mere planet to be described, they 
consider it as a planet inhabited by men, and the great work 
on the geography of the world, which Elisee Reclus 
published lately, has the additional title “La terre et les 
hommes ” (the Earth and the Human Race). 

It is curious to notice how, little by little, all social facts, 
in accordance with the special studies of each geographer, 
have entered works on geography through this wide gateway. 
As soon as man appears on the scene, the whole social system 
enters with him. 

Notice for instance what this slightly vague term 
“ Economic Geography,” which is now used in all books 
and atlases, includes ; in the first place, natural resources of 
every kind, that is to say the detailed description of mineral, 
vegetable, and animal productions; then the way man uses 
these resources through his labour, i.c., by keeping er -> 
fishing, hunting, cooking, agriculture, forestry, mining, t e 
innumerable industries which change the materia a er 
first step in its manufacture, the lines of traffic roads < =ana s 
railways, which distribute the productions of these difte ^ 
industries, the commercial establishments which amngethe 
exchange of these goods, and in each of these ^ches 
description of the materials and goods, o 
employed, of the way and by whom it is 

which unite employer and workman, and consequently a 

review of the question of wages, hours o uorv, > 

That is not all : the term “ Economic Geography includes 
more than the work of men, it includes the .resu _t ^ 

work, ownership and various ^re^e^^OpL a book on 
transference, their nature anci 
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geography written according to the most advanced ideas 
there you will find references to all these matters, not that 
each of these books contains precise or complete information 
on these points, on the contrary, but all touch upon these 
points, give a general opinion with some details, taken 
somewhat at random, and give the pupil who reads it the 
impression that he is well informed, and knows what, to tell 
the truth, nobody has ever given him any idea of. 

This mass of facts, piled one on the other, produces a 
curious confusion of ideas. It is quite another matter when 
you reach the inevitable chapter on customs, dress, language, 
religion, etc. There geographers give themselves free scope 
and, as each feels inclined, heap up information, summarized 
or detailed, serious or ridiculous, respecting the domestic 
arrangements of families, food, houses, dress, local entertain- 
ments, primary education, universities, academies, literature, 
religious organization, politics, military and legal arrange- 
ments, history, language, ethnology, and it is lucky if 
paleontology, demography, statistical science and anthro- 
pology are not in at the feast ! 

Notice that this chaotic encyclopedia occurs not only in the 
big quarto volumes, to be used for reference, it is also to be 
found in works on geography which are called elementary, 
in those which have been got up in accordance with the 
syllabus of examinations. Besides, whatever book is in 
question, it has always the same principal fault and the chaos 
is as complete in all. With the exception of those geograph- 
1Ca ( y ctionarieswhere alphabetical order gives an arrangement, 
w ic , though artificial, is convenient for reference, a work 
o t e geography of the world is very hard to refer to, one 
can ne\ er be sure of finding the information required where 

may e ound ; and, on the other hand, facts are met with, 
-p, _ ^ ^ ace n S e °g r aphical knowledge is hard to understand. 
thp 4 - 1 K ,a ^ reat * nconve nience for those who are working at 
for o? J GCt • ^ re g ar ds pupils, it arises out of the necessity 
of mo mt ° tlle ^ r h ea ds incoherent facts, by a pure effort 
for von ? ° n P art > and consequently unprofitable; 

mind u-w" remern ^ er usefully what you arrange well in your 
You and S r 6 ’ "^ at y° u understand, what is shown to 

really a tren ln ^ S u- y° u understand the cause. Is there 

y g - graphical science beyond the shapes of continents, 
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the spaces occupied by water, mountains and other purely 
physical phenomena ? 

Is it from an exaggerated development that there have been 
added to the old facts concerning capes and gulfs, information 
as to production, language, ethnical origin, etc. r Can the 
study of geography rightly include subjects of this kind ? 

If this actual confusion was inevitable, if the new way of 
understanding geography necessarily implied complications 
which cannot be properly taken in, or encyclopedic summaries 
with which we are acquainted, the answer would be hard to 
give ; but there is a remedy for the chaos I have pointed out, 
and the remedy, while giving geography its proper value and 
expression, would, at the same time, have the advantage of 
making its study easier and more attractive. It is merely a 
question of introducing one more element, wanting as yet, in 
spite of the great number which have been introduced : this 
element is the natural order in which the different facts to be 
studied are connected. 


